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States began to demand a type of secondary school that would give, at public expense,
a more useful education for children who had completed the primary and grammar
grades of the elementary schools. The public high school was designed to meet this
demand and to overcome the growing undemocratic, class character of the academies.
The laboring groups had no access to an advanced education of a more practical and
non-college preparatory sort so long as the Latin grammar schools and the tuition-
charging academies continued to be the only secondary school institutions.
Therefore, in Boston in 1821 an "English classical school" was established, (it
later became the English high school) designed for boys of twelve years of age or older
who were not planning to go on to college. It was originally a three-year high school
emphasizing English, mathematics, science, and social studies. In 1827 Massachusetts
passed a law requiring that such high schools be established in every town of 500 or
more families. By 1860 there were over 300 such high schools in the country, most of
them located in Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio.
At the outset the high school was more practical than the grammar school in the
sense that it stressed an "English education," i.e., a curriculum taught in English and
stressing the modern subjects of science and social studies. It was not, however, a trade
or technical school preparing students for specific jobs. In general, the so-called
vocational studies received attention, in the middle of the century, in private institu-
tions outside of the public high schools; they were gradually admitted to the expanded
high schools or to special vocational high schools later in the century.
Not only were more boys going on to secondary school, but opportunities for
girls expanded as a part of the new experiment in democratic secondary education. In
the early nineteenth century this took the form of "female academies" and "female
seminaries." They had to light the traditional social attitudes, which insisted that
woman's place was in the home to rear children and care for a family and that women
were inherently inferior intellectually to males. The female academies, therefore,
offered home economics or domestic science as well as the literary subjects when they
were established by the early leaders-by Emma Willard at Troy, N.Y., in 1821; by
Catherine Beecher at Hartford, Conn., in 1828; and by Mary Lyon at Mount Holyoke,
Mass., in 1838. With this much gained, the advancing political and social democracy of
the time began to make it possible for the sphere of women's activities to be expanded
to include business, industry, and the professions, especially teaching. When this
happened, and as a corollary to it, girls were admitted to high schools on a coeduca-
tional basis.
During the later colonial and early republican periods, the interest in modern
science and practical utility gradually began to affect the curriculum of some of the
American colleges, but most held to the religious and humanistic traditions of earlier
days. The exceptions, however, were noteworthy, for they pointed to the tide of
modernity that began to run more and more swiftly from the mid-eighteenth century
onward.
By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the new Enlightenment science had
begun to creep into the traditional studies of Harvard. The logic of Descartes, the
geometry of Ramus, and the physics of Newton gradually gained a hearing. The
astronomy of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Gassendi began to replace that of